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IN LONDON. 


a en } 


F we had to give a word of the mostuseful, practical 
advice to the manager of a London theatre, we 
should scarcely fly higher than an exceedingly common- 
place suggestion. We should earmestly recommend 
him to identify or attempt to identify his house 
with a certain class of dramatic entertainment, and 
to so arrange his successive programmes that the play- 
going public, without any definite knowledge of the 
nature of the pieces which he invited them to see, | 
might be sure beforehand of the character of the 
evening’s amusement obtainable at the individual 
theatre. It needs tittle knowledge of one’s fellow- 

men to see that any arrangement which saves them 
the necessity of thinking for themselves is certain to be | 
generally welcome; and we have but to listen to 
the discussions of our country cousins concerning their 
patronage of the theatre, or to note the extreme 
vagueness and insufficiency of the grounds upon which | 
their final decision is usually made, in order to discover | 
how great is the use made of any permanent finger-post | 
pointing the way and guiding them in their recreations. | 
| 


Nor are there wanting examples which prove the justice 
of the conclusions thus arrived at. The long-lived 
popularity of the Adelphi, and the more modern 
fashion of the Court, the marvellous success of the 
Prince of Wales’s, and the perpetual crowds at the 
Strand, are all due in no small measure to the steady 
observance of the maxim which we have laid down; | 
whilst at the theatre presided over by Messrs. James | 
and Thorne the management has of late gone eyen | 
further than we have suggested, and give, not only the | 
same class of play, but the same play from year’s end 
to year’s end. 

It would not be difficult, though it would be a less 
gracious task, to illustrate by reference the readily 
chosen instances the converse side of the proposition : 
to show how much is lost by the theatres which are for 
ever changing the direction of their efforts. We may 
however content ourselves with the single example | 
afforded by the St. James’s—a handsome, commodious, | 
and fashionably-placed theatre, over which a perverse | 
fate seems to hang. The St. James’s is a house which 
appears to be guided without any definite purpose 
whatever. We never know—unless our duty or incli- 
nation leads us to take special note of dramatic doings 
—what is likely to be the nature of the piece presented 
here from month to month. We may find old-fashioned 
comedy or melodrama of the most modern type, weak 
burlesque, or strong French “ society” plays ; and as 
likely as not we may have something to be placed in 
none of these categories. Now, it is difficult to see how 
it can be worth while to try The Danischeffs, A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, and The Wanderimg Heir in 
quick succession—as difficult as it was to understand 
why some short time back that ridiculous melodrama, 
The Virginian, was presented here to its astonished 
audience. If MM. Sardou and Newski’s powerful piece 
was well chosen for illustration here, then is it abun- 
dantly clear that Massinger’s comedy was a mistake; | 
whilst if the Elizabethan drama was welcomed by the | 
. clientele of the theatre, it was scarcely probable that Mr, | 
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Charles Reade’s adaptation of his stirring story would 
be appreciated. It seems to us that ill-considered 
arrangements of this kind take away from the chances 
not only of theatre, but of its productions and of the 
artists engaged therein. Everything connected with 
the performance necessarily has a sort of experimental 
hand-to-mouth air about it; and this, although the 
actual details of the representation are in every way 
adequate and worthy. Where an entertainer appears 
to have no confidence in his own entertainment, the 
public is not likely to have much confidence either, 
and it hesitates to follow a series of leaps in the 
dark. 

It is scarcely possible to anticipate for The Wandering 
Heir, originally presented at the Queen’s Theatre some 
four years ago, any very lengthened or satisfactory 
career at the St. James’s, for which theatre it appears to 
be suited only by Mrs. John Wood’s peculiar strength 
in a secondary character. The plot by which young 
James Annesley is robbed of his rights, is kept out of 
them for years by a usurper, and is finally restored 
to his own, is in interest neither above nor below 
the average material of melodrama. In the play 
it is not developed so artistically as in the novelette 
of the Graphic; but, on the other hand, the play has 
the advantage of giving life to a character who in the 
book appears altogether beyond belief. The sympathy 
of those who make the acquaintance of the Wandering 
Heir upon the stage is aroused and absorbed, not by 
the adventures of the hero, but by the admirable study 
of feminine nature displayed in Mistress Philippa Chester, 
as given by Mrs. John Wood. Mr. Edmund Leathes, 
it is true, imparts the true ring of picturesque pathos 
to the utterances of young Annesley during his 
slavery; and his reading of the part—one of the 
first in which he made his mark—is as thought- 
ful and artistic as it was before. But it is in 
the delicious freaks of the tomboy, Philippa, in 
her dainty humour and her perfect naturalness that 
the real strength of the piece lies. Philippa, dressed 
as a man and employed upon the plantation where 
James Annesley is a slave, naturally falls in love with 
him as with the only refined and manly creature .who 
comes in her path. She is in love; but her love may 
only be expressed by a tenderness of companionship, 
which is constantly compelled to laughingly excuse. “You 
are the plague of my life,” smiles Philippa, when she 
has with difficulty kept back the womanly tears sug- 
gested by the momentary peril in which her lover is 
placed, and the constant struggle between her nature as 
it is and her nature as it pretends to be, gives an oppor- 
tunity for comedy acting of the very highest order. 
Here Mrs. John Wood thoroughly rises to the occasion, 
and she acts the réle in all its phases con amore. She 
revels in the dry, quaint humour of the speeches in 
which Philippa, though keeping up her appearance as a 
youth allows her real self to peep out; and Philippa’s 


| jealousy is thus made peculiarly effective. 


Of the rest of the acting little need be said except 
that Miss Kate Pattison is both judicious-and bright 
in the small part of Miss Gregory, that Mr. Frank 
Hall is a capable Jip, and Miss M. Daly more happily 
placed than usual as Betty Purcell. The Wandering 
Heir is far better mounted than might—from the 
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brevity of its destined career—have been anticipated. 
It is indeed given in a manner which must under other 
circumstances have insured for it a measure of genuine 
success. It is, however, announced that a new comedy- 
drama by Mr, Hamilton Aidé is already in prepara-~ 
tion. 


Quick upon the heels of the ghastly failure of Fame 
at the Haymarket Theatre comes the equally unfortu- 
nate effort of another young author, who is said to be 
Mr. Leonard Towne, the chief actor in the fiasco Percy 
at the Globe. Mr. Rae failed because his play had 
literally nothing in it ; the author of Percy fails because 
his piece has too much in it—too much high-flown 
nonsense, too much absurd bathos, too much burlesqued 
tragedy. He gives, as a sort of cheap Hamlet, a hero 
who parodies Hamlet’s mad behaviour, his mad conduct 
towards Ophelia and his mother, his morbid melancholy 
and his physical weakness under the weight of woe, placed 
upon his shoulders by a cruel fate. He gives usasketch 
of the foolish dream which might wait upon the slum- 
bers of one who had gone to sleep reading the London 
Journal, after seeing Shakspere’s tragedy performed by 
silly amateurs. He gives usa skit upon the dignity 
of blank verse, and translates “You are behind your 
time,” into “You are in the rear of your appoint- 
ment.” He constructs his scenes in a sort of sandwich 
fashion ; first an entrance @propos of nothing in particu- 
lar, then an exit of all the characters save one, and then a 
soliloquy,—which process is repeated da eapo and ad 
libitum. His method of filling up the time during a 
necessary carpenter-scene is absolutely original in its 
bald simplicity, and his humour, where it is not uncon- 
scious, is simply childish inits fatuity. The hard words 
naturally suggested by such a piece and such a perform- 
ance as that of last night at the Globe may well sound to 
those who had not the misfortune to be present very like 
unmeasured and unfair abuse. To those, however, who 
suffered from their efforts to keep within decent bounds 
their laughter over the most serious scenes of Percy, it will 
seem that no words could be too hard for such an imper- 
tinent absurdity. In very truth the production is little 
short of a disgrace to the stage, and it reflects little 
credit upon the management which could, for any con- 
siderations whatever, allow so impudent an experiment 
to be made upon its boards. 

The story, such as it is, 
very shortly told. Its hero, a certain Lord Percy, 
who lives at a fine old castle, apparently in 
the Elizabethan period, has, before the commencement 
of the action, committed the crime of manslaughter. 
The circumstances of the crime are such as to make it 
morally, if not legally, justifiable ; and indeed it would, 
two or three hundred years ago, have passed almost 
without comment. Lord Percy found his affianced wife 
being carried off by a stranger, and in trying to stop 
the abduction he accidentally killed the lady as well as 
her lover. The deed preys upon his mind, for he has 
kept it a secret, having stowed away the corpses in a 


of Percy may be 





cupboard—accessible to any one who cared to open it— 
in the hall. Periodically he goes and gloats over the 
skeletons. On one occasion he is almost discovered by 


a lady whom he takes for a ghost, and he brings down 
the curtain with what is known asa “ back-fall.” On 
a subsequent occasion he exhibits the bones, illuminated 
by blue fire, to the lady already mentioned, when she 
also concludes anact by fainting and falling to the ground. 
Several of the characters, however, having stated amidst 
roars of laughter that they “can bear it no longer,” the 
tragedy is brought to anabruptif welcome conclusion ; for 
Lord Perey having assembled a houseful of people to 
hear his autobiography, ends it by cutting his throat. 
Were it worth while, it would be possible toquote scene 
after scene and speech after speech full of the richest 
absurdity, and to show the absolutely comic inadequacy 
of the attempted study of a monomaniac’s ’character. 





But Percy is only to be dismissed with a laugh which 
is smothered by a sigh—with amusement shadowed by 
sincere regret—that such jejune rubbish should be 
allowed even a momentary place upon our stage. 

Of the way in which the nonsense is interpreted 
little need be said. It was sad to see an actor of 
Mr. W. J. Hill's calibre wasted upon the buffoonery 
which in Percy passes for low comedy; it was little 
less grievous to hear the peals of merriment which, 
through no fault of hers, greeted the efforts of the 
winning and intelligent young novice, Miss Lamar- 
tine, who had the ill-luck to be cast for the heroine. 
The title-réle was, as has been said, played by the 
supposed author of the drama, and the supposition 
gains additional credit from the similarity of style 
in actor and playwright. 


If any play can induce audiences to fill a large 
theatre every afternoon, that play should certainly be 
the best comedy written by the most popular play- 
wright of the day. Cyril’s Success should be the 
very piece for the occasion, the only objection to it 
being our familiarity with its leading features, conse- 
quent upon the shortness of the interval which has been 
allowed to elapse since its last revival. The story of 
Cyril Cuthbert and his young wife is original and 
pleasing; and if it does but afford opportunity for 
powerful character acting, or for subtle study of human 
nature, it has abundant scope for agreeable light 
comedy. Mr. Charles Warner, always strongest where 
he is called upon for the display of emotion, makes 
more out of the crazy excitement, the mad rage, and 
the subsequent remorse of the young author than did 
either of his chief predecessors in the véle. In the quieter 
passages, however, he is not so much at home as were 
Mr. Montague and Mr. W. H. Vernon. Mr. Warner is, 
moreover, always seen to least advantage when he is 
asked to assume the tone and garb of modern society ; 
he should always be seen in “ dress ” or “ powder ” pieces. 
Mr. James Fawn is too genial as Mathew Pincher, 
except in the scene where that harsh critic softens 
under the influence of Miss Grannett’s society ; but his 
genuine humour, if at present somewhat undisciplined, 
is sure to make its mark now that the actor is more 
ambitious than of yore. Mr. F. Macklin, if a little 
young for the réle of Major Treherne, so admirably 
rendered by Mr. David Fisher, plays it with tact and 
refinement; but Miss B. Henri is scarcely the 
Mrs. Cuthbert whom we look for after Miss Hen- 
rade. Miss M. Brennan plays once more the Hon. F. 
Titeboy as satisfactorily as it could well be played if it 
must needs be allotted to a lady; and Mr. W. Belford 
is characteristically entertaining in his capital sketch 
of the theatrical manager, Fitzpelham. 


At the Olympic Theatre on Saturday morning some 
amateurs— Students of the “Neville Dramatic School ” 
—gave a performance in aid of the funds of the New- 
port Market Refuge and Industrial School. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone were present, and among the patronesses 
were Lady Westmoreland, Lady Bective, Lady Emily 
Kingscote, Lady Rose Weigall, the Hon. Mrs. Butler. 
The play chosen was the Hunchback, and Sheridan 
Knowles’s well-written lines certainly received a fair 
amount of justice at the hands of the “students.” It 
is pleasant to be able to praise the efforts of one band, 
amid the mass of amateurs who come in fitful brilliancy 
“before the lights,” and, having “ fretted their hour 
upon the stage,” fume at the criticism they have evoked. 
We may fairly say that it is a very long time since we 
saw so good a representation of the Hunchback by any 
body of amateurs. If the Julia of Miss Mabel Tracey was 
not throughout of equal force one has only to remember 
that the performer was not Kate Terry, and that the 
character was a difficult one,—generous, but haughty, 
wilful and capricious. Miss Tracey may be compli- 
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mented upon her success in the finer passages, and her 
scenes with Lord Clifford and with Helen went remark- 
ably well. Sir Thomas Clifford was represented by 
Mr. Soutten, who was gentlemanly and natural. Miss 
Alice Lindsey was the Helen, and played her scene 
with Modus (the scene itself being a favourite with 
amateurs) with capital point. A Mr. Ralph Nevill 
undertook the véle of Master Walter, and while a little 
more cynicism and sternness would have given dramatic 
force and intensity to the performance, it was, on the 
whole, careful and painstaking. Lord Tinsel, by Mr. 
A. Nicholson, was the least satisfactory, being dull and 
awkward. Modus, by Mr. Raiemond, was good, and 
Mr. Bertie Beresford went through the part of Fathom 
very well, doing the “ business” which is so very old, 
and appears to be as much an integral portion of the 
part as are the words. Now that Mr. Compton has 
played Fathom for the last time, somebody cught to 
think out a new reading of the character. Mr. 
Buidloss, Mr. Farran, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Williams 
completed the cast. Mr. George Neville superintended 
the arrangements, and the whole performance was 
marked by the extreme care of a cultured taste. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 


—_+>0— 


| gees week the playgoers of Glasgow were to be 
envied. At the Gaiety Theatre the Prompter’s 
Box took the place of Not Such a Fool as He Looks, 
Mr. Byron being the Fitzaltamont. This character is 
really the life and soul of the piece, “and, as acted by 
Mr. Byron,” says the Glasgow News, “is certainly 
irresistible. He is best in the first act, where he 
appears as the disappointed provincial tragedian, 
but he is always good, for the reason that he has always 
something comical to say, and that Mr. Byron always 
says it comically. Mr. Byron’s make-up in the first act 
is positively marvellous in its effectiveness. There is 
character in the hair, hat, coat, gloves, and turned-up 
trousers. There is humour in every tone and every 
attitude. It is not wonderful that the hcuse was con- 
tinually in roars of laughter, and that Mr. Byron was 
unanimously called before the curtain. This was his 
fate at the end of every act, and testifies to the 
popularity of the second impersonation which he 
has attempted during his present stay in Glasgow.” 
It should be added that on the first night “ Miss Maud 
Robertson, a daughter of the well-known dramatist, 
and niece of Mrs. Kendal, came on for a few moments 
in a véle which has been specially written for her by 
Mr. Byron, but which is too slight to enable her to do 
more than indicate the excellence of which she is likely 
to be one day capable. She is very young, and, we 
trust, has a distinguished future.” Zhe Pronvpier’s 
Box was not the cnly attraction in Glasgow. At the 
Theatre Royal was revived Mr. Boucicault’s Flying 
Scud. Nat Gosling was represented by Mr. George 
Thorne, “ who,” says the dramatic critic of the News, 
“‘ was very successful in his portrayal of the astute old 
man, overflowing with energy, filled with enthusiasm, 
and not unnaturally tainted with what may without 
offence be termed a professional vice—duplicity.” 

Mrs. Stirling commenced a six nights’ engagement 
at the Newcastle Theatre Royal on Monday. ‘Though 
her reputation as a comedy actress was made so long 
ago that one seldom now hears of her among those who 
occupy the feremost positions as actors in the public 
favour, yet Mrs. Stirling possesses all the power 
of acting and elocution, all the clever wit and 
humour which in former years delighted audiences 
who haye not yet forgotten her. The bad weather 
on Monday night tended to limit the audience, but 
there was, nevertheless, a weleome which unmistakably 





came from those who had pleasing recollections of 
former performances by Mrs. Stirling. Her acting 
throughout so pleased the audience that they insisted 
more than once by their applause on bringing her back 
to the stage after her exit. Mrs. Stirling appeared 
afterwards as Peg Woffington and as Lady Teazle. 
Before quitting Newcastle we may notice that an 
important experiment has been commenced at the 
Tyne Theatre, the reduction by one-half of the prices of 
admission, and for the next three months. Mr. Henry 
S. Haynes, who for that period has taken in hand the 
management, will provide cheap and _ intellectual 
amusement for the masses. 

Mr. John Coleman was playing in Henry V. at 
Sheffield. Most appropriately appointed for _ the 
anniversary of Shakspere’s birthday, the revival was 
received with an amount of appreciation which 
must have been gratifying to those who take an 
interest in the good work with which the names of 
Kemble, Macready, Kean, Phelps, and Sullivan are so 
intimately associated. Mr. Coleman’s representation 
of Henry V. is one of the most ambitious, and, in 
its spectacular effects, one of the most successful ever 
witnessed ‘On our local boards,” says the Sheffield 
Telegraph, “there has never been any effort, on a 
similar scale, to breathe such full-bodied vigour into 
the less familar plays of Shakspere. The Fall of 
Harfleur and the Battle of Agincourt are stage pictures 
to which Sheffield playgoers have not been accustomed. 
At times the boards were literally crowded with soldiers, 
but the grouping was life-like and picturesque, and the 
whole a triumph of stage management. Mr. Coleman 
has certainly solved the problem of presenting historical 
pictures in a way which gives us some conception of 
their greatness. No siege cr battle of the olden time 
has ever been enacted here with anything like the 
spectacular splendour of Harfleur and Agincourt. The 
scenery is well painted throughout, and the costumes, 
armour, and heraldry are carefully illustrative of the 
period. Mr. Coleman has a commanding presence, and 
makes a kingly Henry V.” 

Mr. Edward Terry’s engagement at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin, proved entirely successful. The 
pieces in which he appeared were Weak Woman, Don 
Cesar de Bazan, and Paul Pry. The Morning Mail 
declares that his fund of quaint humour is inexhaus- 
tible. The Freeman’s Journal questions whether as 
a burlesque actor he has any superior; the Lapress 
finds him irresistible, and it has seldom been the lot 
of the Irishman to witness a more laughable per- 
formance, 

Mr. Barry Sullivan drew very large audiences to the 
Amphitheatre at Liverpool, especially when he appeared 
as Richard IU. Em’ly, with Mr. Eldred as Micawber, 
was the rival attraction at the Prince of Wales’s. The 
announcement that Mr. Irving is about to appear in 
the Courier of Lyons seems to have directed general 
attention to that piece, which was played at the 
Rotunda Theatre. Mr. Frere, of the Theatre Royal, 
relied upon Mr. Roberts’s Dead Letter; or, Second 
Sight. . 

Miss Jennie Lee was at Birmingham, but on Wed- 
nesday night was too ill to appear. The engagement 
of the Carl Rosa company in that town came to a close. 
Mr. Clifton’s comedy company, of which Miss Eleanor 
Bufton and Mr. John Brockbank are members, were at 
Halifax. The Vokes family appeared at Plymouth in 
the Belles of the Kitchen, and the Great Divorce Case, 
illustrated by Mr. John Radcliff’s company, was heard 
by thousands at Preston. Mdlle. Beatrice was at 
Worcester, Mr. Maccabe at Carlisle, and Mr. Edward 
Price’s company at Birkenhead. 





Last May the secretary of a well-known club invited Mr 
Oxenford to join in the regular Derby sweepstake. “Glorious 


John,” then very unwell, refused. “I now regard the turf,” he 
said, “as a thing rather to be laid under than run upon.” 
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IN PARIS. 
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NHE principal theatrical event in Paris last week 
was the revival, at the Odéon Theatre, of George 
Sand’s Mawprat, first played towards the end of 1853. 
The piece is not presented in exactly its original shape, 
the authoress having about a twelvemonth before her 
death reconstructed and rewritten the fourth act. The 
piece did not create a very deep impression when it was 
first brought out, and is not likely, we fear, to succeed 
better now. George Sand may be said to have written 
nothing without leaving upon it the impress of her 
genius, but Mawprat in its dramatic form must, on the 
whole, be pronounced a cold and comparatively unin- 
teresting work. For the stage, indeed, Madame 
Dudevant had no particular aptitude. Mauprat, if 
excellent in form, is lamentably deficient in animation 
and colour; the Promethean fire which could bid the 
statue speak is to be seen only at long intervals. The piece 
has the advantage of being represented by a company in- 
cluding M. Marais, whose robust style is well adapted 
to the part of the hero, and by M. Gil Naza, whose 
Jean le Tors stands out in bold relief as a gloomy yet 
artistic portrait of intellectual and moral villainy. If 
Mdlle. Antonine could muster up the courage to be 
purely and unaffectedly natural her Edmée would be 
a very interesting performance ; as it is, we can only 
praise the manner in which she “ dresses” the character. 
The first performance was marked by an unlucky 
contretemps. The weasel-killer’s dog, it may be 
remembered, is brought on, so to speak, in propria 
persona, and has to disappear in the recesses of his 
master’s bag. On this occasion, however, he made for 
a stage box, and for some moments the fortunes of the 
hero were forgotten in a roar of laughter. The revival 
of Mauprat was designed as an act of homage to the 
memory of the gifted authoress, and now that this 
object is attained the piece will soon be withdrawn. 
Two farces—-we beg pardon, Messieurs, comedies in 
one act—have been produced at the Palais Royal. The 
first is called Le Bibelot, and has already been played at 
a morning performance at the Vaudeville Theatre. ‘The 
author is M. de Hervilly, to whom we are indebted for 
La Belle Painara. The central figure in the new 
piece is Honduras, an enthusiastic bric-a-brac hunter. 
Just before the rise of the curtain he purchases a soup 
tureen of Rouen ware, minus, however, the lid. Now, 
hearing that this lid is in the possession of Madame 
Spoon, a widow, he somewhat unceremoniously bursts 
into her abode. He is angrily ordered out, but when 
he leaves, thanks to the charm of his address and con- 
versation, it is as the fortunate possessor, not only 
of the lid of the soup tureen, but of the widow 
herself. Represented to perfection by M. Gil Pérés 
and Mdlle. Alicé Regnault, Le Bibelot, which is 
rather brightly written, has succeeded fairly well. 
The other novelty in the Palais Royal is Les Con- 
victions de Papa, by M. Gondinet. How the 
censor came to pass this piece is a matter of some 
astonishment. Flavignac, the principal character 
is a Deputy, of a type not conspicuous by its absence 
from the Assembly. He oscillates between one party 
and another, not, it must be confessed, from interested 
motives, but because he is really destitute of settled 
convictions. In the end he finds himself at the head 
of a separate group. His daughter Marthe is pursued 
by a young man named Alcide, but repels him for the 
reason that he is not of the Flavignac group’s way of 
thinking. Alcide immediately addresses himself to the 
task of ascertaining what Flavignac’s “ convictions” are, 
but in the meantime “papa” has helplessly gone over 
to another party, and much amusement is created by 
the confusion which ensues. By the time the curtain 
falls it is tolerably certain that Marthe will become 
Madame Alcide. Cleverly arranged and written, and 
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abounding, too, in delicate yet searching satire, Les 
Convictions de Pupa attracts large audiences, and the 
acting of M. Geoffrey as the bewildered Flavignac 
would alone be sufficient to secure the success of the 
piece. 

We now tum to the Folies Dramatiques, where a 
four act opera-bouffe, Les Cloches de Corneville, the 
words by MM. Clairville and Gabet, and the music 
by M. Robert Planquette, has been produced. In con- 
structing the story the authors appear to have remem- 
bered many works, La Dame Blanche, L’ Avare, 
Joconde, and La Sonnambula. The last lord of 
Corneville has not been seen for twenty years, having 
been condemned to perpetual exile for joining in a 
conspiracy against Louis XIII. His old chateau is now 
haunted; a frightful spectre, clad in pea-green, with 
a patriarchal beard and a serpent’s tail, appears at the 
window nightly, and the clanking of chains and other 
distressing sounds are heard. The spectre is no other 
than an old miser, named Gaspard, who trades upon the 
ignorance and superstitious fears of the villagers in 
order that he may have a safe hiding-place for his 
treasures. Before long the tables are turned upon 
him. The young Marquis de Corneville returns 
from a long voyage to claim the property, and, 
laughing at the terror of the villagers, secretly 
takes up his abode in the chateau in order to 
try conclusions with the spectre. Discovering how 
matters stand, he concerts, with the assistance of some 
boon companions, a plan for getting rid of the intruder, 
and one evening, as Gaspard is reclining at his ease in 
the old dining-hall, he is frightened nearly out of his 
mind to hear the cloches ring out and the mailed 
figures about him raise their arms and point menacingly 
at him. This, it need hardly be said, is but a bare 
outline of the plot, in which several subordinate 
interests are involved. M. Milher is so extremely droll 
as the miser that we shall probably soon see him at a 
more important theatre; and Mdlle. Girard, a young 
lady almost new to the stage, is very pleasing as.a 
somewhat lifeless heroine. 








IN VIENNA. 


PYNHE three ladies to whose trial performances at the 

Burgtheater we have more than once alluded 
have, we believe, all become members of the company. 
Frau Marie Swoboda’s engagement is for three years, 
from the Ist of June next. Friulein Biinau is indebted 
for her success not so much to her histrionic 
abilities as to the determination of the management to 
introduce into the company the young blood in which 
it has long been sadly deficient. In addition to the 
pieces to which we alluded last week, Friulein Biinau 
has appeared in the well-known comedy, Jugendliebe 
(Youthful Love), and in Bauernfeld’s Bekenntnisse 
(Confessions), The young actress shows little power of 
characterisation, being her own sweet self in each part 
she undertakes. Friiulein Rovella has added to the 
representations we have already recorded a performance 
of the part of Gretchen in Goethe’s Faust. She 
showed a deficiency of passion and tragical power, but 
was very successful in the more lyrical scenes. The 
Slavonic accent of this lady is displeasing to German 
ears, and perbaps it is this defect that causes critics to 
bring against her Gretchen the grave charge of being 
un-German. Her next part is to be Ophelia in Shak- 
spere’s Hamlet. 

Last week the Stadttheater offered its frequenters a 
new programme, consisting of three one-act comedies. 
The most amusing of these novelties is a German 
version of M. Gondinet’s successful vaudeville, Le 
Tunnel, which was recently produced in Paris, and 
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still forms part of the Palais Royal programme. 
The story is that of a steady-going notary, who, during 
a railway journey, so far forgets himself as to take 
liberties with a lady while the train is passing through 
a tunnel,—a very short tunnel. The lady rings 
the alarm bell, and the notary, who is a married man, 
finds himself threatened with proceedings of a very 
unpleasant kind. He calls in an advocate to advise 
him, and the consultation scene is in Gondinet’s best 
comic style. He relates the facts of his case to the 
advocate, trying to assume an air of indifference, and 
is shocked when he is told that it is a very serious 
affair. The interview takes place in the notary’s 
house, and the advocate draws inferences adverse to his 
client from the good looks of his housemaid and cook, 
and from the gentle tone in which their master ad- 
dresses them. This rather delicate topic is treated 
with great comic power. In the end the threatened 
proceedings come to nothing, the lady of the railway 
carriage wishing to avoid a public scandal as she is 
about to be married. Herr Tewele plays the part of 
Champagnolle, the notary, in a manner that excites 
great merriment. He rattles off his part at express 
speed, his representation of the character differing very 
much from that of the Palais Royal actor, M. Geoffroy, 
who makes his points with a deliberate humour which 
is remarkably effective. The other component parts of 
the new programme of the Stadt-theater are a farcical 
piece entitled Der Zankapfel (the Apple of Discord), 
by Herr Paul Lindau, and a so-called “ original ” 
comedy in one act, by Herr Max Waldstein, entitled 
Veilchenduft (Violet-scent). The latter is really a 
new version of the Sortie de Bal, which was very 
recently produced at this same theatre under the name 
of Die Ballhiille, of which we spoke a few weeks ago. 
Der Zankapfel is a lively and amusing piece, which 
deals with the constant tiffs and reconciliations of a 
young couple. whose main occupation is quarrelling and 
making it up again. Friulein Albrecht gave a very 
lively portrait of the quarrelsome but affectionate young 
wife. 

The Stadttheater and the Theater au der Wien have 
been engaged in litigation as to the right to produce 
dramatic versions of M. Jules Verne’s novel, Michael 
Strogoff, and the Courts have decided that the former 
theatre has not an exclusive right to the production of 
the work in question. Herr Franz Csepreghy’s version, 
which is entitled Der Courier des Czar, was to have 
been produced at the Stadttheater last Saturday, but 
has been postponed owing to the success of Herr O. F. 
Berg’s play Die alte Jungfer, of which we gave an 
account last week. The Theater au der Wien has thus 
got first into the field with its rival version, which bears 
the title of Die Reise nach Sibirien (The Journey to 
Siberia), and which in its action closely follows the 
novel. The play isa spectacular piece very much in 
the style of Le Tour du Monde en 80 Jowrs, which 
justified its title in more ways than one. The hero, 
Captain Michael Strogoff, is entrusted by the Czar with 
a mission to Irkutsk to inform his brother the Grand 
Duke, who is there besieged by the Tartars, of a plot 
which is brewing against him and his army. After 
encountering numberless dangers and impediments, the 
courier at last arrives just in time to save the Grand 
Duke’s life. The story abounds in exciting incidents, 
and the interest rises from act to act. 

During the absence of Herr Richter, who has gone to 
London to superintend the arrangements for the Wagner 
concerts in the Albert Hall, Herr Capellmeister Gerike 
is to conduct the German performances at the Court 
Opera. He has covered himself with glory by successfully 
conducting the last performance of Wagner’s Walkie 
without any preliminary rehearsal, which is regarded in 
musical circles as a remarkable feat. Frau Materna, 
who will be heard in London this week at the Wagner 
concerts, has been re-engaged at the Court Opera for a 
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term of five years. Italian opera still alternates with 
the German performances at this house, Patti, Trebelli, 
and Nicolini being the leading members of the Italian 
company. On Thursday Donizetti’s Don Pasquale was 
performed for the only time this season. 





IN BERLIN. 


—~oo— 


HE most interesting event we have to record this 
week is the production of Herr Martin Greif’s 
tragedy of Vero at the Residenz Theater, where Herr 
Emmerich Robert, of the Vienna Stadttheater, is at 
present fulfilling a starring engagement. Herr Grief, 
who is a native of Munich, has hitherto been known to 
Berlin only by his lyrical poems, which have gained 
him a high reputation in southern Germany and in 
Austria. His Nevo, as well as his first work for the 
stage, Corfiz Urfeldt, was originally produced at the 
Vienna Stadttheater. It is rather a domestic drama 
than a tragedy with a grand historical background. 


‘ In endeavouring to give a psychological solution of the 


character of Nero, the poet goes a long way towards 
rehabilitating the cruel Roman Emperor. Herr Greif’s 
Nero is not the Nero whom the concise Tacitus has 
made known to us, but a weak dreamer who might 
have been an estimable man had not his unhappy 
marriage with Octavia and his love for Poppcea hurried 
him on to crimes. He excites in us no feelings of 
horror, but rather inspires us with compassion. Poppcea 
is in reality the central figure of the tragedy, and the 
dramatic force of the play lies in the conflict between 
her and Agrippina, the Emperor’s mother. The most 
powerful scene is one between Agrippina and Poppcea 
at the end of the second act. In this scene, and in the 
banquet scene in the third act, the author shows con- 
siderable capacity for dramatic composition. Poppeea is 
the evil genius of Nero, and in her ambition to become 
Empress of Rome she urges him on from crime to 
crime, from the murder of his step-brother Britannicus 
and his repudiation of his wife to the terrible crime of 
matricide, till at last she herself falls a victim to 
his insanity. Nero was well received by a large 
audience. The mise en sctne and the general acting 
were excellent. Herr Emmerich Robert was much 
applauded for his rendering of the title réle. His 
pliant and sympathetic voice was heard to much advan- 
tage in the almost lyrical verse which the poet puts in 
the mouth of Nero. Frau Claar-Delia acted the part 
of Poppoea with passionate vigour, and created a great 
impression in the great scene at the end of the second 
act. Frau Ernst, as Agrippina, was deficient in force. 
The remaining characters are insignificant, but were 
adequately represented. 

Balzac’s well-known comedy of Mercadet le Faiseur 
seems to be a great favourite with German playwrights 
in this year of grace, for no fewer than three adaptations 
of it for the German stage have recently been written. 
Some weeks ago we recorded the production at the 
Residenz Theater of Herr Albert Lindner’s version, 
under the title of Hin Fiirst des Schwindels (A Prince 
in Swindling), in which Herr Carl Sonntag gave a 
remarkable performance of the part of Mercadet. 
Another adaptation of Balzac’s play by Herr Oscar 
Blumenthal has just been produced at the Konigliche 
Schauspielhaus under the title of Betrogene Betriiger 
(Deceived Deceivers), and a third, by Herr Karpeles, 
has been produced at the Woltersdorff Theater under 
the name of Der Herr Commissionsrath. Herr 
Blumenthal has been bold enough to try to improve 
upon Balzac, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
he has not succeeded in the attempt. His fourth act 


in particular is so tediously protracted that an unsparing 
use of the pruning-knife can alone render it acceptable. 
He has turned Balzac’s comedy into a play that 
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verges at one time upon farce and at another upon 
sentimental drama. The part of Mercadet is played 
by Herr Klein, a careful actor who has often proved 
himself serviceable in secondary parts, but is not equal 
to a character of this kind, being deficient in the 
humour and animation which distinguish the Mercadet 
of such an actor as M. Got, for example. Herr 
Liedtcke as the petit crevé, Michonin de la Brive, 
displayed much humorous power, and made the third 
act a distinct success. The servants were well repre- 
sented, ‘especially the cook, Virginie, by Frau Frieb- 
Blumauer, the most talented actress of this house. 

The last novelty produced at the Royal Opera was a 
German version of Le Roi Va dit of M. Leo Delibes, 
under the title Der Kénig hat’s gesagt. M. Gondinet’s 
farcical libretto has been turned into German by Herren 
Schirmer and Gumbert, who have adhered rather too 
closely to the original. This opera borders upon the 
Offenbach style, and is not exactly the kind of work 
which one might expect to find in favour at the Berlin 
Royal Opera. The music is light and fluent. Friiulein 
Hauck, as Gavotte, sang-and. acted to perfection. Herr 
Ernst, as Benoit, sang admirably, but “proved himself 
unsuited as an actor for the part of an opera-bouffe 
hero. Herr Salomon was very successful as the Marquis 
de Moncontour. The reception given .to the novelty 
was moderately favourable. 

The Belle Alliance Theater is preparing a performance 
of Shakspere’s Merry Wives of Windsor. One can 
seldom look through the theatrical advertisements of a 
Berlin paper without finding some work of the great 
English dramatist announced for performance at one 
house or another. The Konigliche Schauspielhaus 
seldom lets a week pass without a Shaksperean repre- 
sentation ; and plays like Richard II. and The Winter's 
Tale, which are seldom acted in London, have a fixed 
place in its repertory. 








IN MADRID. : 


— +2 —— 


Figo most important event of the past week was the 
production at the Teatro Real of the long-promised 
Spanish opera Ledia, by the Biscayan composer Sefior 
Zubiaurre, the libretto being from the pen of Sefior 
Cardenas. The house was filled to overflowing, most 
of the notabilities of Madrid being present, foremost 
among them King Alfonso, the Princess of Asturias, 
and the Archdukes of Austria. The music is effective, 
and was well sung by Signora Ferni and Signori 
Tamberlick, Boccolini, Ordénas, and Huguet. A bari- 
tone romance, sung with remarkable dramatic expres- 
sion by Boccolini, was much applauded, as was also a 
magnificent chorus of monks, one of the finest things 
in the opera. A writer in the Epoca relates the follow- 
ing story in proof of the affection of the people of the 
Basque provinces for their fellow-countryman, Sefor 
Zubiaurre, the composer of this opera. He says that 
thirty-six Biscayan youths, some of whom were men of 
wealth and good social position, wishing to aid in the 
victory of the distinguished composer, went to the 
manager of the Teatro Real when Ledia was in re- 
hearsal, and requested permission to sing in the choruses. 
Their request was granted, and their efforts contributed 
greatly to the success of the opera. Sefior Robles, the 
present manager of the Teatro Real, has done much to 
encourage Spanish opera, having produced during the 
not very long term of his management no fewer than five 
works by Spanish composers, although his contract does 
not contain any clause obliging him to produce operas 
by native composers. Fernando el Emplazado by 
Zubiaurre, Marina by Arrieta, and Las naves de Cortés 
and La hija de Jefté (Jephtha’s Daughter) by Chapi, 


are the names of the operas which make up this 
creditable list. 











The other opera company is continuing its perfor- 
mances, with varying success, in the Circo del Principe 
Alfonso. Sefiora Sass, who proved a total failure at 
the Scala Theatre in Milan, has now joined this 
company, and met with a most favourable reception on 
her first appearance in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. She 
was well supported by Moriami as Nevers, and Maini as 
Marcel, and the general result was eminently satis- 
factory. Verdi’s Hrnani has since been performed 
with little success, the performance being generally far 
from equal to that of other operas in which this com- 
pany has hitherto appeared. Signor Aldighieri alone 
rose above the dull level of mediocrity which charac- 
terised the performance. 

At the Teatro de la Zarzuela, the Italian opera bouffe 
company is still in possession. Lecoeq’s Fille de 
Madame Angot, Giroflé-Girofla, and Le Pompon have 
been produced in Italian versions with much success. 
Offenbach’s Barbe Bleue and La Belle Hél2ne have been 
less in favour, Lecocq having taken the wind out of the 
sails of the older composer. The infamous Timbale 
@Argent is announced for production in a somewhat 
purified form, under the title of J Terolesi. The leading 
part will be played by Signora Friggerio, whose vivacious 
acting and pleasing voice have greatly contributed to 
the popularity of this company. 

Italian performances seem to be much in favour in 
Madrid at the present moment. Alternately with the 
opera performances at the Teatro Real, dramatic repre- 
sentations are given by an Italian company. In 
addition to the plays of which we recently spoke, 
Maria Stuarda has been produced with success, with 
Signora Pezzana in the title-réle. The great scene at 
the end of the third act between Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth was well acted, and produced a considerable 
effect, the leading actress being well supported by 
Signora Michelletti. On the occasion of a performance 
given for her benefit last week, Signora Pezzana 
appeared in an Italian version of the Princesse George 
of M. Dumas, fils. 

On Monday, the 23rd ult., the anniversary of the 
death of Cervantes, the Royal Spanish Academy, in 
accordance with a custom religiously observed by that 
illustrious body, attended a requiem mass in the 
Trinitarias Church, where the ashes of the author 
of Don Quixote rest, It was in 1616 that Cervantes 
died. 








IN AMERICA. 


ce 


Y the last mail we have received New York advices 

to the 14th ult. There had been no change of 
importance at any of the theatres, but there was no want 
of matter for conversation in theatrical circles. In the 
first place, on the evening of the 9th of April Miss Anna 
Dickinson, who has succeeded Mdlle. Aimée at the 
Eagle Theatre, appeared before the audience after the 
curtain had fallen on Anne Boleyn, read the critiques 
in the newspapers—generally unfavourable—upon 
her performance, and assailed the critics with extraor- 
dinary vehemence for more than an hour. The men 
she spoke against the more pointedly were Mr. O’Kelly, 
of the New York Herald, and Mr. Winter, of the 
Tribune. No wonder that the audience were almost 
spellbound with astonishment, for such a scene, we be- 


lieve, has never been witnessed at a theatre. How 
far the proceeding will answer its purpose 
remains to be seen. The probability is that 


Miss Dickinson witl miss her mark; to attack the 
New York critics is to disturb a nest of hornets, 
and the public will be inclined to look more to the 
ridiculous than to the serious side of the affair. That 
some of the men who sit in judgment upon her 


are not too well qualified for their position 
is sufficiently obvious. 


The New York Dramatic News, 
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a well-informed little paper, tells us that one evening 
Mr. Winter, after dining at the Lotus Club, went to 
the Park Theatre drunk, and was the prime mover in a 
disgraceful esclandre outside the building. Then Mr. 
Covyney, musical critic of the Herald, has been found 
guilty of venality, and sentenced to dismissal. 

Miss Neilson had been warmly received at San 
Francisco. One of the pieces in which she appeared 
was Cymbeline. “ Miss Neilson,” writes the Chronicle, 
“informs the play with new life by her impersonation 
of Imogen. She makes of her a charming woman, 
strong enough to support her royal rank when pros- 
perous; kind, affectionate, lovable, and sweetly patient 
under adversity. She wears boy’s garments, but there 
is not the slightest effort to display manly qualities. 
When in perilous situations she makes no attempt to 
disguise her fears. The little business with the dagger, 
when hunger drives her into the cave, is real feminine 
timidity, and suggestive of the duel scene in Twelfth 
Night, though different. Her movements in all scenes 
and attitudes were graceful and befitting. When she 
read the letter in which her lord discloses his belief in 
her infidelity, a vacant look overspread her features, 
and she dropped to the stage as if life had fled—a most 
truthful imitation of nature. It is not necessary here 
to instance all the nice touches and true traits of the 
impersonation. It was a fine conception and closely 
studied. In the absence of models with which to com- 
pare it, every one was obliged to make such mental 
comparison with the Shaksperean ideal as was in his 

ower.” 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Sothern’s Brother Sam was the 
principal attraction. “This,” says the Ledger, “is one 
of Mr. Sothern’s famous and favourite characters, and 
is a most amusing creation of dramatic fancy. It has 
always been welcome to Philadelphia theatre-goers, and 
was last evening presented in a character fully in keep- 
ing with the great actor’s reputation. Mdlle. Aimée 
was at the Walnut-street Theatre. 

Madame Janauschieff is reported to have achieved a 
distinct success at Boston in Brunhilde, but particulars 
have not yet come to hand. 











EN PASSANT. 


——eS2—_— 


Mr. Ho.incsueaD is indignant, not to say very sore, 
because the “Fires in Theatres” has become part of the 
stereotyped stock of our leading journals. ‘ One hundred 
and sixty millions of London playgoers,” he writes tartly, 
“have passed harmlessly through the London theatres 
during the last fifty years without a single death from fire, 
although thirteen metropolitan theatres have been burnt 
down in that period. The Brooklyn bogie, although 
it may lead to panic legislation, has not affected the 
minds of London actuaries. Not a single fire premium 
on a theatre has been increased to the extent of twopence.” 
But if we have enjoyed immunity from such catastrophes 
in the past it does not necessarily follow that we shall do 
so in the future, and we hope the “heading ” to which Mr. 
Hollingshead objects will be kept in stock at the news- 
papers so long as the Commission is sitting. Standing 
headings, by the way, are sometimes peculiarly effective. 
Two or three years ago, when trains were always running 
off the line or getting into collision with something, The 
Times came out with the heading—“ Yesterday’s Railway 
Accidents.” The effect of this touch of grim irony was too 
evident to be mistaken. 


MApDAME TREBELLI has been subjected to considerable 
annoyance in Vienna. Not only was she mulcted in a fine 


of 25 florins for running over an old man while driving in the 





Prater, but her advocate, in reply to a too curious inquiry 
from the bench, revealed what ladies so frequently wish to 
keep secret—her age, which it appears is thirty-five. It should 
be added that the old man, who appeared in court, received 
from her 50 florins as compensation. This accident 
reminds us of one which occurred in Paris nearly a century 
ago. Mdlle. Contat, while driving a whisky across the 
Pont Neuf, nearly knocked down a gentleman. ‘ What 
do you mean, sir,” she asked, pulling up, “by running 
against my horse in that manner?” TI beg your pardon, 
madame,” said the gentleman, “but I really think the 
horse ran against me.” ‘Impossible, sir,” said the lady. 
“Then, madame,” remarked the gentleman, “ perhaps you 
will admit we were both in fault?” ‘No, sir,” said 
Contat, “I will confess nothing of the sort. My horse is 
under control; besides, I called gare! and you never 
looked round.” ‘ Madame,” said the gentleman, bowing, 
“you have more need to say gare now, when I do look 
round. The danger is in looking at you.” 


Dunine his stay in Paris, the Prince of Wales visited 
the foyer of the Comédie Frangaise, the foyer of the 
Comédiens Ordinaires de la Republique. He shook hands 
with the principal members of the company, and did not 
forget, of course, to speak as well as he could—and that 
is not saying little—of their acting, ‘I am very sorry,” 
he said to M. Febvre, “that I shall not be able to see 
you in L’Ami Fritz.” “T am about to play the part in 
London, your Royal Highness,” replied the actor. “I 
will be present on the first night,” promised the Prince ; 
and we have no doubt that he will keep his word. The 
Prince, it may be added, expressed to M. Perrin his regret 
that he had never been able to see the Sphynx. M. Perrin 
said that his Royal Highness might see it during the 
Exhibition of 1878, when the best of the pieces played 
during the last forty years at the Maison de Moliére were 
to be revived. ‘“ But will there be an Exhibition?” asked 
one of the ladies present. The question was decidedly 
embarrassing ; but the Prince promptly replied, “I hope 
so, Madame.” 


Herr Wacner’s Walkiire, says the Graphic, is to be 
produced in a highly realistic manner by that musical 
enthusiast, King Louis of Bavaria. The first act of the 
Walkiire takes place in a cottage formed by the branches of 
an enormous ash-tree, and here Siegmund, wandering 
through the forest, meets his sister Sieglinde. King Louis 
has had a similar cottage erected in the gardens of his 
castle at Hohenschwangau, in the Bavarian Alps, and 
intends to have the Walkiire performed here on moonlight 
nights. During the performance, say the German journals, 
the King, clad in the costume of an old German warrior, 
will row on the lake in a boat formed like a conch-shell, 
and drawn by swans—evidently an imitation of Lohengrin. 


M. Hatanzirr, the director of the Paris Opera, is to be 
pitied. While director of the Grand-Théatre at Marseilles 
he made many friends, and the Marseilles people, whatever 
their faults may be, are strong in their attachments. 
For the last month M. MHalanzier has had every 
day to read letters like this —“My old friend, you 
will bring out in a few days the Rot de Lahore. I 
need not tell you that I shall be present on the first 
night. A little box will do for me.” M. Halanzier had 
the wisdom not to reply ; but his correspondents, putting 
this down to want of time, came to Paris a few days ago 
by a cheap train and marched in a body to the opera 
(stage-door). “Here I am,” gleefully said the first who 
was admitted ; “you see, mon bon, that I have kept my 
word,” 
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Ir is proposed again to reconstruct the Junior Garrick 
Club. The constitution of “the corner blessing” (which 
designation of Garrick’s the members of the Junior Garrick 
Club are pleased to rob Mr. Attenborough’s shop of), has 
withstood, in the ten years of its existence, a good deal of 
tinkering, and in that respect might safely be backed to 
run the Constitution of the Turkish Empire to a short 
head. If a suggestion or two might be made, a stricter 
watch should be kept on the ballot-box. When members 
of the dramatic, musical, literary, and artistic professions, 
or other gentlemen come on for election, let them be black- 
balled ruthlessly. Thus only can the institution go on 
smoothly. And if the name is to be changed, so that it 
may not raise a contemptuous smile whenever it is uttered, 
how would “ Scuttled Ship” do? 

Tue violinist, Francois Krezma, who has appeared at 
the Salle Erard in Paris, is but fifteen years of age. He 
is a native of Agnam, in Croatia. Educated at the 
Conservatoire of Vienna, he obtained prizes in all classes, 
and in 1875 the great violin prize itself. Since then, in 
company with his sister Anna, thirteen years of age, he 
has appeared with remarkable success in the principal 
towns of Austria, Italy, and France. He is now seeking 
what French journalists are fondly addicted to calling the 


most precious of all diplomas—success in Paris. 





THE company and the habitués of the Comédie Frangaise 
have suddenly manifested a marked fondness for vocal 
music. Some days ago M. Coquelin cadet brought to the 
theatre a droll song, by Charles Cros, called “ Paquita.” 
Everybody was anxious to learn it, and the other night, as 
soon as the curtain had fallen on L’Ami Fritz, the company 
and their friends went on the stage and sang it with right 
good will. It unfortunately happened that at least half 
the audience was still in the theatre, the house having been 
very full. 

Moute. Saran BernuArpT is on her way back to 
Paris. Though much improved in health by her stay in 
Mentone, yet she has found it necessary to undergo a pain- 
ful operation, which was performed this day week. There 
seems to be a world of vitality in the meagre figure of this 
young girl, perhaps the greatest actress who has yet ap- 
peared on the French stage. It is thought that she will 
not be able to reappear before the end of May. 

Tue Garrick Club adheres to its policy of closing its 
doors as much as possible upon actors. Last week the 
Committee blackballed Mr. Charles Sugden, now of the 
Prince of Wales’s company. In this instance, perhaps, 
the Committee had more reason than is usually the case for 
what they did. Mr. Sugden is a fairly promising aspirant 
to stage honours, but is not yet a representative actor. 

“Une Tasse DE Tub,” in the ’rench, was performed at the 
Globeon Saturday week for Mr. Anson’s benefit. Mr, Anson’s 
French is far superior to his English, if “in the French ” 
may be taken as a specimen. Why should not the an- 
nouncement have run “ Une Tasse de Thé” en frangais ; or 
“Une Tasse de Thé” in French. 

A very remarkable address on Shakspere, writes the 
London correspondent of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, has 
just been delivered this week by a distinguished savant and 
littérateur. The occasion was a gathering of literati and 
artists, but as it was a private one I donot feel at liberty 
to mention names. But I may say that it was maintained 
that evidence had recently been discovered to show that 
Shakspere, who has so often denounced strong drink, 
himself fell a victim to it, and died prematurely of a fever 


brought on by a drinking bout. How great a fall was 
there ! 
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Mr. BuckstoneE confesses that it is time for him to retire 
from the stage. On the 11th June, supported by Mr. and 
Mrs. Chippendale and the Haymarket company, he will 
commence at Newcastle-on-Tyne what is announced as his 
farewell tour. 

Last Friday Mr. Santley sang in Sir Michael Costa’s 
Eli at Exeter-hall. In future he will appear before the 
public only in the concert-room. His abandonment of the 
theatre is deeply regretted, but must be accepted as in- 
evitable. 


Miss Netison was at San Francisco when the last 
mail left. The Chronicle states: ‘She has moved from 
the market on the street side of the Palace Hotel to 
tropical parlours at the south-west corner, and fortified her- 
self behind a stratum of blue glass placed within her bay 
windows and reaching from the floor to the ceiling. Here 
she basks the livelong day in the cerulean sunshine.” 


Farquuar’s Inconstant and The Confederacy are to be 
played at the Aquarium Theatre. The former was 
originally produced at Drury Lane in 1702, Wilks being 
the young Mirabel. In the preface Farquhar confesses to 
taking a hint from the Wild Goose Chase, but if he had 
said that the Jnconstant was but Fletcher’s piece in a new 
dress he would have been only telling the truth. The 
nunnery scene, however, is original. Z'he Confederacy, 
which has been arranged for representation by Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Planché, is founded on one of Dancourt’s 
pieces. Miss Litton has thrown up her part in the 
Inconstant. 

WE hear of hundred-guinea prizes being offered for the 
best performer among the acrostic and word-puzzling 
maniacs. When Zhe Tatler has cleared up that point, we 
should feel greatly obliged if it would offer another hundred 
—or more, if necessary (what a demeaning consideration 
expense is to a rich amateur proprietor)—for correct in- 
formation on the subject of the reported matrimonial 
alliances of Mdlles. Albani and Bianchi. Are Messrs. 
Gye, jun., and Gatti the coming happy men ! 

Apropos of M. Halanzier’s refusal to admit the public 
to the final rehearsals of the new opera Le Loi de Lahore, 
the Paris Patrie relates the following amusing story, as 
showing that the presence of spectators at a rehearsal may 
be useful. Many years ago an opera entitled Loth (Lot) 
was being rehearsed. One chorus contained the words 
“T’amour a vaincw Loth,” which sounds the same as vingt 
culottes, a large allowance for the naked little god. The 
pit laughed, and the chorus was amended before the opera 
was publicly produced. 

In Paris every night there is a concert which is not 
advertised, and of which, indeed, but few persons have 
heard. It is given between the acts of L’Ami Fri tz, at the 
Comédie Frangaise, by the pupils of the Conservatoire, 
who sing in the piece just mentioned the choruses of the 
Maréchal. The idea of such a concert originated with one 
of these talented young persons, and was eagerly seized by 
the whole of the company. Every night on which L’ami 
Fritz is played you may find the foyer crowded with the 
most eminent men of letters, artists, and fashionable amis 
de la maison. The programme is always varied and ample. 

CuarLes Lamp’s copy of Beaumont and Fletcher has been 
added to the treasures of the British Museum. It 
contains many notes in his handwriting, and the passages 
extracted from his Specimens are marked. The volume was 
once lent to Coleridge, who wrote in it, among other 
things :—“‘ N.B.—I shall not be long here, Charles! I 
gone, you will not mind my having spoiled a book in order 
to leave arelic. §S.'T.C., Oct., 1811.” 
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Accorpine to Z'ruth, the Sociétaires of the Théatre 
Frangais are boiling over with indignation because Mdlle. 
Leonie Leblanc is to make her appearance at that theatre. 
The lady is by no means a bad actress, but the Sociétaires 
have always made a stand against the introduction amongst 
them of associates who, before taking to the stage, have 
devoted themselves to a different mode of achieving noto- 
riety. They say that Mdlle. Leblanc is forced upon{them 
owing rather to the appreciation of an Orleanist Prince 
than to her artistic merits. 


THE Second Part of Mr. Furnivall’s edition of Stubbes’s 
“ Anatomie of Abuses in England in 1583-95,” for the 
New Shakspere Society, will contain extracts from the 
little bordered 1610 edition of Philip Stubbes’s “ Perfect 
Pathway to Felicitie, with a Short Treatise of Praiers and 
Supplications,” written in 1592. The Atheneum states 
that the book is very rare, if not unique; and Mr. Henry 
Huth has lent his copy to be extracted from. It contains 
fifteen more prayers than the first edition of 1592. 

Mr. Brittain Wricut died at Margate last Wed- 
nesday. Born in Southwark in 1837, he commenced life 
in a printer’s office, and, after taking part in many amateur 
performances, adopted the stage as a profession. His first 
appearance was at the Surrey Theatre in 1855 as the French 
soldier in the Orange Girl. Six or seven years ago he 
was engaged by Mr. Chatterton for the Drury-lane panto- 
mime, and since then he enjoyed rather a high reputation. 
He was one of the most humorous of low comedians, and 
could be trusted to keep the house “in a roar.” 

Tue fortunes of M. Bouhy, the baritone of the Théatre 
Lyrique in Paris, whose impersonation of Jacopo in Le 
Bravo is so highly praised, are in the ascendant. The 
director of the theatre has cancelled the engagement in 
order that he might secure him for two years, the salary 
being at the same time raised very considerably. If M. 
Bouhy breaks his engagement he will have to forfeit no 
less than 100,000 francs. 


THE action of M. Coppée’s new play, Le Trésor, now 
in rehearsal at the Comédie Frangaise, is fixed at the 
time when, just after the battle of Marengo, the emi- 
grants began to return to France. The décor represents 
the interior of a very old chateau. The personages are 
but four in number, and one of them, an abbé (comique 
ému) is to be represented by Coquelin. 

Tue Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques 
Frangais are about to renew their campaign against the 
directors of the Belgian theatres, who avail themselves 
of an attractive Paris piece and pocket the proceeds 
without wasting a thought upon the author. It is asked 
that no French play shall be played in Belgium without 
the express permission of the author. 

THE immorality of Les Dominos Roses has been denounced 
by the clergy at Breslau, where it has been played in by 
Teveli, the Austrian comedian. 

Mr. Ope tt will play Sganarelle in Mr. Gerald Dixon’s 
adaptation of Le Medecin Malgré Lui, to be produced one 
afternoon in May at the Haymarket Theatre. Rumour 
has it that Mr. Odell is extremely satisfied with his part. 


Mo ite. Tuirisa has just signed her engagement to play 
at the Gaiety Theatre in June. In a new musical fan- 
taisie, called Chansons de Suzon, she will introduce some 
of the songs by which she is remembered. 


Miss Viotet Dacre is a fortunate young lady, but not 
less fortunate than she deserves to be. Mr. Wills is writing 
a play for her, and she is soon to appear in an adaptation 
by Mr. Schomley of one of Herr Mosenthal’s pieces. 





A coMEDY in one act, entitled Francine, by M. Paul 
Courballer, was to have been played on Tuesday last at the 
Théatre Cluny ; but the Censeur, finding that a scene in 
the last act contained a sort of repliqué to L’Ami Fritz, 
required the performance to be put off. 


THERE will be a performance for the benefit of the 
Royal General Theatrical Fund at the Gaiety Theatre on 
the 7th May. Mr. Phelps, Mr. Mathews, Mr. Toole, Mr. 
Vezin, Mr. Brough, and Mr. Kendal will appear. 


Messrs. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’s new cantata is in re- 
hearsal at the Folly Theatre. A chorus of housebreakers 
in the disguise of their natural enemies is spoken of as 
very tuneful. 


Mr. Furneaux Cook has been specially engaged to play 
a part in the new cantata Contempt of Court, to be brought 
out in a few days at the Folly. 


THE performance for the benefit of Mrs. Chippendale will 
be given at the Gaiety Theatre to-morrow afternoon, when 
The Rivals will be played by the beneficiare and her husband, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Brough, Miss Farren, and other 
well-known players. 


““Pusiic Opinion” states that in the forthcoming per- 
formances of L’Ami Fritz at the Gaiety Theatre, the part 
of Suzel, the heroine, will be played by Mdlle. Alice Lody, 
a young actress who, in 1874, played with marked ability 
a child-part in M. Dumas’s play of Monsieur Alphonse, at 
the Gymnase Theatre, and has since become a member of 
the Odéon company. The piquant style of Mdlle. Lody 
contrasts strongly with that of Mdlle. Reichemberg, the 
demure Suzel of the Frangais. 


Mr. Brownine’s translation of the Agamemnon will be 
published next month. According to the Atheneum, it is 
extremely literal, Mr. Browning having, it is said, rendered 
the original almost word for word, and even endeavoured 
to preserve as far as possible the exact order of words. 


Mr. Swinsurne’s mistake about the triple endings in 
the Fletcher part of Henry VIII. is to be the subject of a 
paper which Mr. Furnivall will read at the next meeting 
of the new Shakspere Society. 


Miss Lyp1a THompson and her company will appear at 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York, on the 21st August. They 
return to London next Easter. It is understood that they 

re engaged upon very liberal terms. 
| A PARALLEL text edition of the first quarto and folio of 
vichard ITT. is being edited by Mr. T. Alfred Spalding for 
the new Shakspere Society. 

Tne Royalty Theatre is to be devoted for a time to 
burlesque. 

Miss Emity THorNE has been engaged by Mr John S. 
Clarke for the Haymarket Theatre. 

Miss Farren’s benefit at the Gaiety is fixed for the 
16th May. 

Miss Netty Harris is going to the Criterion Theatre. 

Tue house of the late M. Oppenheim in the Rue Pigalle, 
Paris, built by Scribe, is to be purchased by Prince and 
Princess Lubomirski. 

Wuen will French ‘journalists spell English names 
correctly? Le Télégraphe referred the other day to the 
“eélébre critique musical du 7'imes, Daveson.” 

By permission of Mr. Henderson a performance in aid 
of the Welsh colliers will be given to-morrow at the Folly 
Theatre. Mr. Chatterton has shown similar kindness at 
the Adelphi. 
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Mr. Epwarp Ricuton will commence his season at the 
Globe Theatre with a revival of After Dark. There will 
be many who agree in thinking this a mistake, but rumour 
has it that Mr. Righton has been disappointed in securing 
the services of one or two prominent actors. By and by 
Mr. Righton will carry out his original intentions, 








A THEATRICAL SCANDAL. 


—_1o2—— 


HE management of the Haymarket Theatre has 
for some time past been a subject of adverse 
comment. Not many years ago that house was the 
recognised home of standard English comedy, and the 
company engaged in it was beyond all question one of 
the ablest and most compact ever brought together. 
Even very young playgoers may remember the time 
when the announcement of a new piece or of a revival 
at the Haymarket created nearly as much interest as 
the appearance of Mr. Irving in a new character or a 
premiére at the Prince of Wales’s. Those days are 
gone, not soon, we fear, to return. The company 
which raised the theatre to so high a _ position 
has been broken up. Mr. Buckstone and Mr. 
Howe, indeed, are still there, but the former is only a 
shadow of what he once was. Then several misfor- 
tunes befell the house, and Dan’l Druce, perhaps 
the most dramatic of all Mr. Gilbert’s pieces, did 
not compensate for previous losses. Finally, Miss 
Hodson, though engaged for what is technically known 
as the “ leading business,” did not appear in Fame or 
the revived Palace of Truth, her place in the first 
mentioned play being taken by a very incompetent 
actress, and in the latter by the promising but com- 
paratively inexperienced Miss Marion Terry. Could 
the management have failed to perceive that Fame, 
on account both of its own shortcomings and the way in 
which it was played, would certainly fail, and that the 
taste for pieces such as the Palace of Truth had gone? 
How was it that Miss Annie Lafontaine and Miss 
Marion Terry came to be entrusted with leading parts 
when an actress like Miss Hodson was within call? 
These questions were frequently asked, but, except in 
theatrical circles, could not be answered. If, however, 
the statements made in a pamphlet issued last week are 
well founded, the mystery is to some extent cleared up. 
This pamphlet is “ A letter from Henrietta Hodson, 
an actress, to the members of her profession, on the 
persecutions she has suffered from William Schwenck 
Gilbert, a dramatic author.” Miss Hodson states 
that in 1874, when the Royalty Theatre was under her 
management, she found it necessary to proceed against 
Mr. Gilbert for slander. He apologised, and she 
alleges that since then he has “ persistently intrigued ” 
against her. Miss Hodson also complains that “ when- 
ever she has brought him to book, he has most unfairly 
thrown all responsibility on others, and has induced her 
to overlook his conduct by excuses, subterfuges, and 
assurances.” In support of these allegations, Miss 
Hodson dwelis at some length upon what has happened 
at the Haymarket Theatre since she was engaged for the 
“leading business.” Mr. Gilbert, she asserts, “ told Mr. 
Buckstone in a letter that from certain differences, the 
nature of which he could give at length, it was impossible 
that he could allow her to appear in any play written by 
him. Such conduct, Mr. Buckstone said, was ‘ infa- 
mous,’ and as it might seriously injure her in her pro- 
fession, she would do well to go at once to her lawyer 
for advice.” Miss Hodson then quotes a letter from 
Mr. Frank Marshall, who states that on the first night 
of Hot Water, as well as he remembers, Mr. Gilbert 
said to him: “Do you think after the way she has 
behaved to me I would let her play any part in one of 
my pieces?” Mr. Marshall continues: “I said I 
thought he would find it a great mistake, or that he 





would not succeed if he carried private animosities into 
matters of business; to which he rejoined that he had 
succeeded pretty well, or words to that effect.” Two days 
after this Mr. Gilbert wrote to Miss Hodson to the 
effect that his only reason for objecting to her playing 
the part was, that as they were not on speaking terms, 
difficulties would arise in course of rehearsal which 
would be obviated by the engagement of a lady to 
whom he could communicate his views, and if she was 
willing to meet him for the purpose of the rehearsal on 
friendly terms, the ground of his solitary objection was 
removed. Miss Hodson had given up Galatea to Miss 
Marion Terry, but she now informed Mr. Buckstone 
that after the manner in which a concession on her 
part in regard to the leading character in Pygmalion 
and Galatea had been received, she should claim her 
right to play it, and that if this were not admitted, 
she would proceed against Mr. Gilbert. The latter 
then “unconditionally withdrew all opposition to her 
playing the part.” Miss Hodson says that Mr. Howe, 
upon this, wrote to her: “I sincerely congratulate 
you on your triumph over Gilbert. The entire profes- 
sion owes you thanks for your pluck in putting down 
this tyrant.” However, Miss Hodson tock the part of 
Cinisca, again giving up the Galatea to Miss Terry, 
who had spent some months in studying it. Miss 
Hodson goes on to state that two or three weeks after 
the revival of Pygmalion and Galatea business became 
so bad that it was decided to put on the Palace of 
Truth; but “Mr. Graves, the printseller, of Pall Mall, 
who provides the money for carrying on the Haymarket 
Theatre, and who had borne the loss consequent on the 
production of Mr. Gilbert’s two plays, insisted that a 
piece called Fame should be produced, and that Miss 
Annie Lafontaine should play the leading part in it. 
If this had not been conceded the theatre would have 
been closed.” Fame having been withdrawn, the 
Palace of Truth was got ready. No notice of the 
rehearsals, however, was sent to Miss Hodson; Zeolide 
was given to Miss Terry, and for Mirza they engaged a 
lady whose salary Mr. Gilbert agreed to pay out of his 
own pocket. Mr. Buckstone, on being complained to, 
“said he was powerless—it was all owing to Mr. 
Gilbert.” 

That it is incumbent upon Mr. Gilbert to answer 
these accusations we need scarcely say. Miss Hodson 
is not an assailant whom he can pass by as unworthy of 
notice. He owes it to himself to disprove her statements, 
for if those statements are true he has been guilty of 
conduct which renders him scarcely fit for the society 
of gentlemen. No surprise, therefore, will be created 
by the intelligence that Mr. Gilbert has referred the 
matter to his solicitors, and it may be hoped for 
more than one reason that he will be found 
to have a good case. Meanwhile, he sends to 
some of the newspapers copies of the letters he has 
received from Mr. Buckstoneand Mr. Howe on the subject. 
The former says that Mr. Gilbert “has not acted in 
opposition to Miss Hodson’s interests at any time. It 
had long been settled that Miss Terry was to play 
Zeolide and Miss Leighton Mirza, without reference 
at any time to Miss Hodson.” In another letter 
Mr. Buckstone denies that he made the remarks 
ascribed to him in the pamphlet. Mr. Howe, referring 
to the alleged quotation from his letter to Miss 
Hodson, says, “1 am as certain as it is possible for 
any one to be thati I never wrote in the form 
she puts it. I did congratulate her on being in the 
caste in Pygmalion.” We have now only to await the 
result of Mr. Gilbert’s action, in regard to which, as 
also on the merits of the dispute, we offer, of course, 
no opinion. But there is one statement in the pam- 


phlet to which we must direct attention, and which, 
if not disproved, may well furnish matter for reflection. 
“ Mr. Graves, the print-seller of Pall Mall, who provides 
the money for carrying on the Haymarket Theatre, 
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insisted that a piece called Fame should be produced, 
with Miss Lafontaine in the leading part.” By right of 
her position in the theatre, we presume, Miss Hodson 
ought to have received that part. Miss Lafontaine, 
however, is a protegée of Mr. Graves; Mrs. Dryden 
Rolles was cast to her, and as she was painfully unequal 
to her task the piece created no effect. The history of 
Mr. Rae’s comedy, which could not have failed so 
disastrously as it did if an actress like Miss Hodson 
had had to bear the chief burden of it, reveals, it is 
to be feared, one of the causes of the degradation of 
the English stage. 





THE SHAKSPERE MEMORIAL. 





N 1769 a solemn farce was enacted at Stratford-on- 
Avon, Mr. David Garrick, of London, had 
projected a “ jubilee ” festival in honour of the memory 
of the “god of his idolatry,” William Shakspere, and 
at dawn on the 6th of September the celebration was 
commenced, Those who had come to Stratford as late 
as the previous ‘night, to witness the proceedings were 
not, it must be confessed, in the best of tempers. The 
inhabitants overcoming, though not without an effort, 
an instinctive disposition to view all visitors as 
marauders, took care to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity, one of the consequences being that Mr. Samuel 
Foote, who had come down from London to sidieabe the 
whole affair, had to pay nine guineas for a brief nap 
and two guineas for asking a bumpkin the time. The 
magistrates at eight o’clock met Mr. Garrick in the 
Town-hall to present him with a medallion of the poet, 
carved on a piece of the imperishable mulberry-tree. 
Then the company marched to the church, where Judith 
was sung out of both time and tune. The precise con- 
nection between Shakspere and that oratorio has yet to 
be explained. The solemn strains having died away, 
the celebrants reassembled, and, headed by Mr. Garrick, 
the steward of the festival, proceeded to the Rotunda, 
a chorus singing,— 
“ This is the day—a holiday ! 
Drive care and sorrow far away! 
Let all be mirth and hallow’d joy : 
Ifere Nature nursed her darling boy.” 
It was in the Rotunda that Mr. Garrick and the Mayor 
and Corporation sat down to dinner, although there had 
been a public breakfast but two or three hours before. 
The harmony of the proceedings was here interrupted. 
Some of the guests, not being too well waited upon, re- 
solved to help themselves, and the appearance of the 
turtle was followed by a desperate scramble. However, 
no heads or bones were broken. The dinner was followed 
by a musical entertainment, consisting for the most 
part of songs written by Mr. Garrick. In one of these 
we are reminded that the lad of all lads was a 
Warwickshire lad, that the wit of all wits was 
a Warwickshire wit, and that the thief of all 
thieves was a Warwickshire thief. In the even- 
ing there was a ball, followed by a display of fire- 
works. The “event” of the jubilee was reserved 
for the second day. Cannon having been fired, music 
played, and another public breakfast got through, the 
visitors assembled in the theatre to hear Mr. Garrick’s 
Shakspere Ode recited. “I do believe,’ writes Mr. 
Boswell, who as a matter of course was there, * that if 
any one had attempted to disturb the performance he 
would have been in danger of his life. Garrick, inspired 
with an awful elevation of soul, appeared more than 
himself.” The great actor afterwards delivered an 
address in praise of the bard of Avon, and defying any 
one to say anything against him. Thereupon, in accord- 
ance with a preconcerted arrangement, King got up and 
roundly abused the poet, who, he said, was capable of pro- 
ducing only the vulgar emotions of laughing and crying. 





This resulted in another disturbance ; the good people of 
Stratford, failing to see the joke, resented what they 
regarded as an insolent attack upon the Warwickshire 
lad, and became so violent that some of the scats gave 
way with an awful crash. . In the evening, after another 
public dinner, the famous masquerade was held. The 
characters of Shakespere were represented, and Mr. 
Boswell, in the dress of an “armed Corsican chief,” 
with “ Viva la Liberté” on his black cloth cap in gold 
letters, “attracted,” if we may rely upon his own testi- 
mony, “ universal attention.” Foote caught the spirit 
of the whole affair when he proposed to bring out at his 
theatre a burlesque of the proceedings, in which Garrick 
should be told by a deputation— 


“ A nation’s taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation’s virtue, too ;’ 


and should reply, at the same time flapping wings, 
“ Cock-a-doodle-do !” 


Subsequent Shakspere festivals have not been so offen- 
sive to good taste, but it is not until within the last 
eight days that anything like a fitting celebration of 
the anniversary of Shakspere’s birth has been accom- 
plished. Mr. Flower, a resident in the town, recently 
gave some ground there to the Corporation in order 
that a memorial to the dramatist might be raised, 
and it was decided to erect a theatre, a library, a 
museum, and a picture-gallery. The cost of these 
buildings is estimated at £10,000, but at present the 
Council have received little more than half that sum, 
and it has been determined to proceed with the erection 
of the theatre alone until the money required has been 
subscribed. Yesterday week the corner-stone was laid 
with masonic ceremonial by Lord Leigh, Provincial 
Grand Master of Warwickshire, in the presence of a 
large number of persons. The town, as .may be 
supposed, presented a very festive appearance. The 
streets were gaily decorated with flags, banners, and 
evergreens; triumphant arches were erected in con- 
spicuous positions, legends expressive of hearty welcome 
were displayed, and the bells of the churches 
were ringing with unflagging perseverance. The 
procession—a very imposing one — was formed near 
the Corn Exchange, and walked by way of Chapel- 
street and Southern’s-lane to the site of the intended 
theatre (on the banks of the Avon) The Rey. F. 
Beaumont, Provincial Grand Chaplain, opened the 
ceremony by a short speech. There was a time, he 
said, when one holding his position could scarcely 
have take part in laying the foundation-stone of a 
theatre. That was now changed; in the drama might 
by found a mighty means of educating and refining 
the people. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
keeper of her Majesty’s bears asked permission of the 
Queen that the pestilent practices of play-acting might 
be suppressed on the ground that they prevented people 
from witnessing, according to their custom, the refining 
sport of bear-baiting. Mr. Beaumont presumed that 
what the drama had done in the past it may do in the 
future. He believed that “if only, not only in cur 
metropolis, but also in our country towns, a refined drama 
were presented, many objectionable amusements, such 
as music halls, might soon become unpopular.” 
The stone was then laid in accordance with the 
ancient rules of architecture, the mallet used having 
been made out of a piece of oak from a beam in Shak- 
spere’s house. Brother Creswick delivered a short speech, 
in the course of which he advocated the necessity of a 
School of Dramatic Art. Luncheon was served in a 
marquee on the grounds. The company included Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Martin, Mr. Tom Taylor, and Mr. 
Creswick. Sir Eardley Wilmot proposed “The im- 
mortal memory of Shakspere,” and Mr. Taylor “ Suc- 
cess to the memorial.” The speech of the latter 


gentleman was remarkable for more than one reason. 
It seemed to him, he said, “that a town of 10,000 
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inhabitants should no more be without a theatre than 
without a school. Think of what German towns no 
bigger than Stratford—in some cases not so big—had 
done for the drama; of what was done at Weimar in 
the last century, at Dusseldorf later, at Meiningen now. 
Those theatres, it was true, were supported by artistic 
sovereigns, but two English lords of land were richer 
than all the German grand dukes and margraves put 
together. Warwickshire had wealth enough, and he 
hoped culture enough, to support a theatre for at least 
occasional performances in Shakspere’s town. Besides 
dramatic performances there might be readings, by 
means of which Mr. Brandram was making Shakspere 
strangely popular in the fashionable circles of London.” 
Mr. Tom Taylor, it is well known, has not been in 
good health for some time past, but we did not think 
that his illness was so grave as for more than two years 
to keep him within doors and to prevent his reading 
« newspaper or holding converse with friends on topics 
of the day under happier circumstances he might have 
known that the “strange popularity” to which he 
refers commenced some little time before Mr. Brandrum 
appeared, as the history of the Lyceum Theatre since 
the autumn of 1874 will show. The surprise manifested 
at this portion of Mr. Taylor’s speech was followed by 
a visible shudder when he suggested that private 
theatricals should in the Memorial Theatre be lifted 
from Bombastes Furioso and Still Waters Run 
Deep —this self advertisement was characteristic 
enough —to the height of the lightest comedies 
of Shakspere. Those who enjoy an extensive ex- 
perience of amateur theatricals are not likely to 
view the suggestion with much favour. Mr. Taylor, 
like another Goldsmith, is not a __ felicitous 
speaker, and the only part of his speech worth atten- 
tion was that in which he dwelt upon the necessity of 
subsidising a theatre in London. It is a relief to turn 
from his speech to that of Mr. Theodore Martin, 
reported at length in another column. It was sensible 
and suggestive, and Bishop Fraser was “ twitted ” with 
considerable effect for a little slip of the tongue 
in one of his famous speeches at Manchester. Mr. 
Martin’s remarks upon the art of the stage may serve 
asa stimulus and a guide to every actor and actress. 
The festival was virtually brought to a termination, 
and that very gracefully, by a toast to the health 
of Mrs. Martin, the Helen Faucit of but a few years 
ago. 

Though by no means insensible to the public spirit 
and liberality which prompted Mr. Flower to 
suggest and contribute towards the cost of 
these memorial buildings, we cannot resist the 
impression that such a way of honouring Shak- 
spere is ill-chosen, and opposed to English notions. 
It may be said of him with even more justice than it is 
said of Wren that he requires no better monument than 
his own work. If there is one thing more than another 
which binds together English-speaking people through- 
out the world it is the fact that they all share in 
common the inheritance of being his fellow-countryman. 
It is asserted that, notwithstanding elaborate “revivals ” 
on the stage, and multiplication of cheap editions of his 
works, he is far less read than some authors of our own 
time, but his influence is felt in quarters to which it is 
least supposed to have extended. It may be asked, then, 
why a memorial which must of neceesity be unworthy of 
its subject should be erected. Another objection to the 
step isthat on particular days there will be set festivals 
—a form of homage which in all probability will never 
commends itself to English notions, and which must 
lead to scenes quite as ridiculous as those witnessed at 
Stratford in 1769. Assuming, however, that such a 
memorial is desirable, the promoters of the movement 
have made a serious mistake. Not being able to at 
once carry into effect the whole of their scheme, they 
should have commenced, not with the theatre, but 
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with the museum, the library, or the picture-gallery, 
which, to the majority of the inhabitants of Stratford, 
would be nothing less than a boon. Indeed, we are 
in doubt whether it is wise to erect a theatre at all. 
In the first place, where are the audiences to come 
from? Stratford is but a small town, and atter the 
performances have lost the zest of novelty, the theatre 
would be almost deserted. The idea that it would be 
filled by tourists is too ridiculous to be entertained for 
a moment. That Wagner made headway under quite 
as adverse conditions at Bayreuth, is at once ad- 
mitted; but it must be remembered that Wagner 
had the advantage of more influential support than is 
likely to be accorded to Mr. Flower and his coadjutors. 
Nor is it clear that the representations would reach 
more than an average standard of histrionic excellence. 
In London itself great difficulty is experienced in the 
attempt to secure anything like a good performance of 
a Shaksperean play, and it is not unfair to assume 
that in Stratford the difficulty would be far greater. 
Even if a noted actor appeared and took the lead he 
would not be able to do justice to himself; the sight 
of the empty benches would make him lose all 
stimulus to exertion. Again, in a town like Stratford, 
even in the summer season, it would obviously be hope- 
less to expect that the receipts would cover the cost of an 
effective mise en scene. In reply to these arguments 
we may be told that we have mistaken the object of 
the memorial. “The ultimate object of the Associa- 
tion,” it is very frankly stated, “is not to have a build- 
ing open throughout the year, but one available for 
occasional performances, and to bring together on 
Shakspere’s birthday the most eminent expounders of 
his works.” If the theatre is to be built for no better 
reason than this, the design should be abandoned with- 
out loss of time. The promoters, verhaps, did not 
mean all they said, but in any case the enterprise to 
which they have so generously committed themselves 
is about as hopeless as could well be conceived. 








MR. IRVING’S SHAKSPERE NOTES. 


—_+o—_—_ 


rI\HE second instalment of Mr. Irving’s Notes in the 

Nineteenth Century on Shaksperian problems 
relates to the scene between Hamlet and Ophelia (Act 
III., se. 1), The first point which he considers, and one 
upon which differences of stage business have often 
turned, is whether Hamlet knew throughout the scene 
that he was watched by the King and Polonius. The 
text tells us that Hamlet knew he was being watched 
from the first, for in the quartos of 1603 and 1604 (the 
complete play) he enters before the exewnt words of 
Polonius to the King—“ Let’s withdraw, my lord ”— 
catches sight of them as they retire and evidently 
guesses them to be intent on eaves-dropping. We 
know, besides, that the King had sent for him, and that 
he was quite shrewd enough to suspect some design. 
No doubt his mind is much pre-occupied—pre-occupied, 
too, with sublimer matters. His thoughts on death 
reveal the bent, the tension, and the gravity of the mood 
in which he is when he observes the significant with- 
drawal of the King and Polonius. But when he is 
aware of the presence of Ophelia all else is banished 
from his consciousness. It is therefore not only con- 
ceivable but probable that the circumstances which 
indicated a set design to spy upon him fell at first 
on an only half-awakened sense. The second point of 
interest is whether Ophelia knew that her father and the 
King were eaves-droppers. Superficially this may be 
assumed, and allowance may be made for a girl 
whose first personal desire must have been to ascertain 
the present feeling of a man who had been her lover. 
But there is nothing in the text or stage directions 
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that convicts Ophelia of actual complicity. Her 
feeling was probably somewhat vague and confused, 
especially as she would not be taken more into confidence 
than was necessary. Mr. Irving would suggest as 
the natural and desirable course of things, in order 
to limit in the most probable manner Ophelia’s share 
in the transaction, that after Polonius says to her 
“ Walk you here,” his words, “ Gracious, so please you 
we will bestow ourselves,” should be spoken to the King 
aside. The words addressed by the King to the Queen 
previously— 
Her father and myself (lawful espials) 


Will so bestow ourselves, that, secing, unseen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge— 


suggest that it was part of the project to observe both 
the lovers unawares. How unlikely it is, too, that 
Polonius, after directing his daughter to colour her 
loneliness by reading a book of devotion, would utter in 
her hearing the cynical words which follow :— 


We are oft to blame in this— 
*Tis too much proved—that with devotion’s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself. 


When we consider the poignant “aside” of the King 
thereupon— 


” 0, ’tis too true. 
How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience !— 


nothing can be more natural than to suppose that 
Polonius has turned to him from Ophelia to -utter his 
characteristic scrap of morality. Hamlet’s first address 
to Ophelia, “Nymph, in thy orisons be all my sins 
remembered!” implies that he knows what she is 
reading, and it is a pretty idea (suggested by Mr. 
F. A. Marshall in his beautiful Study of Hamlet) that 
she may probably be at a prie-diew when he catches 
sight of her, having, in greater seriousness than had 
been expected, turned her mind to prayer. There is 
nothing venturesome in the supposition that remem- 
brances of Ophelia have mingled with the more tragical 
matters of Hamlet’s thoughts before he meets her. He 
has mentioned in his soliloquy “ the pangs of despised 
love” among the things which make death almost 
preferable to life; and although it is possible to 
take these as mere general words, it is difficult to 
suppose that he could have uttered them without 
tender thoughts of the poor girl to whom he has 
been compelled to appear heartless, without the power 
to explain the cause. Hamlet knows how deeply 
she must have felt this, and his sense of her pain is 
now revived by the flood of memories which pours 
upon him when he finds himself in her presence. 
In mere courtesy he must address her, but it is not in 
mere courtesy that his words are conceived. In their 
very accent, as in their very spirit, there is a plaintive 
reminiscence of the past. How eagerly must poor 
Ophelia drink in the sweet sounds! Her response to 
Hamlet’s first words is full of tender solicitude, and yet 
is quite within the limits of maidenly reserve and 
inferior rank: “ How does your honour for this many a 
day?” What must be the effect of this all but mute 
appeal upon Hamlet? The voice of Ophelia recalls 
the past. He shrinks from the revival of the influence 
its tender tones once had upon him. His “ Well, 
well, well,” is a nervous, hurried reply, with 
a quick glance around as if for exit or relief. 
But there is none. The hour he would most have 
avoided has come. His choking words uttered, 
we may suppose him hurrying from the scene, when 
Ophelia’s next words arrest him and compel his atten- 
tion. This time it is not in appeal for compassion 
that she speaks. It is with maidenly dignity in the 
simple act of returning his presents. Under any 
circumstances her words must have wrung the very 
heartstrings of such a nature as Hamlet’s. She is no 
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puppet of a wooden tragedy, remember—no faint gauzy 
figure in the background of a stilted classic play. She 
is the idol of this young man’s heart—a living, loving, 
pleading woman—fair, pure, and fascinating, with all 
the most thrilling memories of her lover’s life trembling 
at her lightest breath, But he knows she is lost to him 
for ever. He knows. too, that he must appear to her, 
from the very contradictions of his case a mere heart- 
less trifler. It is at this point that the scene takes 
its sudden and violent transition. The next words are 
“Ha! ha! are youlionest ?” Mr. Irving thinks we may 
form a rational explanation of the swiftness with which 
this exclamation was conceived. In all Hamlet’s 
assumptions of mental wandering he is greatly aided 
by the excitability of his temperament. His wild 
imaginings easily easily lend themselves to the maddest 
disguises of speech. He writhes under the stigma of 
heartlessness which he cannot but incur. How remove 
it? It is impossible. Cursed, then, be the cause. 
His whole nature surges up against it—the havoc of 
illicit passion, which has killed his noble father, wrecked 
his fairest hopes, stolen from him his mother’s love— 
nay, robbed him of even the maternal ideal which 
remains to many a man in unblemished purity 
and even sweetness long after a breach has taken 
place between his mother and himself. Hamlet’s 
mother was once fair and honest. Js Ophelia 
honest ? Impossible to think otherwise. But 
it were a mad quip to.ask her, and let the after 

ialogue take its own course. Take what course it will, 
it must dwell on the one subject which will harden 
Hamlet’s, heart, and give rigour to his nature. 

“ You should not have believed me; for virtue cannot so 
inoculate our old stock, but shall relish of it.” 
The thought uuderlying this is one of almost peevish 
aggravation of the root-grievance cankering in the 
speaker’s mind: “I am nothing but vicious. You 
should not have believed me. My old stock,—that is, 
the vice I had from my mother,—would so contaminate 
all that was honest in my nature, or all the good I 
might have got through my intercourse with you would 
be so polluted by the overpowering bad impulses in me, 
that you had better not have known me,—infinitely 
better not have loved me.” And then, with a wild “ bolt,” 
as it were, he utters the words that may most sharply 
end all,—“I loved you not.” This is the surgeon’s 
knife for such complaints, and many a man has used it 
coolly and callously. Hamlet uses it more in frenzy 
than in judgment, in agony of pain, amid a thousand 
fond remembrances, but dominated by the one con- 
viction that he must break with Ophelia, cost what 
it may. His instincts were accurate, though his 
temperament was not calculating, and the impetus 
of necessity drove him, in that moment of miserable 
stress, to use words which could not have been 
more ruthlessly and effectually chosen by the most cold- 
blooded of deceivers. But his words are not devoid of 
sequence, nor is their harshness untouched with sym- 
pathy. “Get thee to a nunnery.” Where else could 
Ophelia so well escape the contamination on which her 
lover’s mind was still running? ‘The next lines, violent, 
self-accusing, cynical, almost gross in their libel of 
humanity, are probably uttered in desperate and yet 
restrained anxiety to snatch at and throw to the heart- 
pierced maiden some strange, morbid consolation, but 
without giving her any faint shadow of the one solace 
which he so well knows would be all-sufficing. It 
is neither necessary nor possible to suppose that all 
this was deliberately thought out by Hamlet. At 
such moments as he was passing through, the 
high pressure of a forcible mind carries it over the diffi- 
culties in its course, and as truly so when the leaps and 
bounds seem without system as when the progress is 
more regular. But, for any purpose of comfort, how 
utterly is this without effect! Mute is Ophelia, and 


after his burst of self-condemning, man-condemning 
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fury, her, lover is mute also. Let us now pause and 
imagine them thus together, when suddenly Hamlet 
remembers—there is no need for him to have any re- 
minder—the hidden presence of the King. He sharply 
asks Ophelia, “ Where’s your father?” Her reply is, 
** At home, my lord.” How comes she to say this? If 
she had known her father and the King were behind 
the arras, she might still have made the same reply, so 
wrapt in her thoughts that all recollection of the 
King’s and Polonius’s presence might have left her. If 
she did not know the King and her father were watch- 
ing, as Mr. Irving argues she did not, of course the 
words were simple sincerity and truth; or, taken by 
surprise by the question, and feeling herself to be an 
unwilling instrument in something that was going on, 
while, though her gwn motive was pure, she was at a 
loss how to explain it, she may have given a reply which 
she knew to be false in the desire to clear herself of 
complicity in what Hamlet would certainly think 
mean and despicable. This or worse is probably Ham- 
let’s opinion for the moment, but that he banishes the 
thought is curiously proved by the tender passage which 
follows ; for, after sternly rebuking Polonius, Hamlet 
may be said to excuse himself by implication, and to 
ask pardon indirectly for the seeming reproach. “ Be 
thou as chaste,” he says, “as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny.” And now Hamlet’s excite- 
ment reaches its greatest height. Goaded within and 
without, nay, dragged even by his own feelings in two 
opposite directions, in cach of which he suspects he may 
have gone too far under the eyes of malignant witnesses, 
he is maddened by the thought that they are still 
observing him, and as usual, half in wild exultation, 
half by design, begins to pour forth more and more 
extravagant reproaches on his kind. He must not 
commit himself to his love, nor unbosom his hate, nor 
hashe a moment’s pause in which to set in order a con- 
trived display of random lunacy. The shafts fly 
wildly, and are tipped with cynic poison ; the bow from 
which they are sped isa strong and constant though anxious 
nature, steadily, though with infinite excitement, bent 
upon the one great purpose fate has imposed upon it. 
The exit of Hamlet after this outburst can only be 
described—as it has been—as “a flash of frenzy.” 
What that flash reveals—the tenderness, the hate, the 
despair, the lurid glimpse of a horrid future—must be 
left to the individual actor. For these things Shaks- 
pere gives no counsel but the teaching of his previous 
text. Mr. Irving says that if he has read that teaching 
aright there can be little doubt that the aim of one who 
acts Hamlet should be to express in this scene as fully 
as finite powers will permit the conflict of motive 
and variety of passion which it is as necessary to 
unite in a credible and vivid personality as to bring 
out boldly and distinctly in separate relief. The writer 
concludes by pointing out that Ophelia’s understanding 
of her lover, as revealed in her succeeding speech, is 
exquisitely compassionate. She cannot know or even 
suspect his grief or his obligations, and to her his state 
is mere calamity—a sad and unmitigated visitation 
from Heaven. 








MR. THEODORE MARTIN ON THE DRAMA. 


\ E haye good reason to know that the following is a correct 

report of the speech delivered by Mr. Theodore Martin at the 
Stratford Festival yesterday week, in proposing the toast of the 
drama :— 

The toast was one upon which it would be easier to say much 
than little. By the drama he did not mean the literature of the 
drama, but the drama as presented upon the stage—the drama 
which appealed in the words of Shakspere for the very faculty 
of eyes and ears. They had shown by the practical form they 
had given their Shakspere memorial, in the theatre of which they 
had seen the foundation stone laid that day, that they were not 
of those who would diyorce his works from the living stage. He 
would go further, and hope that they did not share the opinions 





of those writers who told them that no acting could do justice to 
Shakspere, but that, on the contrary, they held with him that it 
was only upon the stage that full justice could ke done to his 
conceptions. Let them never forget that those plays—the greatest 
of all plays—were written not to be read, but to be acted; not to 
be mused over in the retirement of their own rooms, but to be looked | 
at and listened to by mingled crowds of men and women, all 
moved by the feelings which made the whole world kin. Shakspere 
at least thought that the true home of his works was upon the 
stage, for how otherwise could they explain the fact that he gave 
himself no concern about their being printed, and was content to 
leave them to be put to the use for which he had originally 
designed them? If they asked any actor of experience, he would 
tell them that of all plays Shakspere’s showed whether a man had 
the stuff of an actorin him. It was not merely that there was 
more subtlety in his delineation of character, more wit, more 
variety, more richness, and more knowledge of human nature—it 
was because Shakspere left more for the actor to fill up by action 
and expression than any other writer. It was qu'te true that a 
play of Shakspere’s must be badly acted indeed not to send them 
away all the better for having seen it. Ilis stories were so inte- 
resting, the plots were developed with such marvellous sill, the 
characters were so true with such infinite varieties of nature, the 
language so steeped in thought, in feeling, and in fancy, and 
besides so familiar and dear to us, that it was no mean plea- 
sure to hear the words even reasonably well spoken end 
to see the parts even reasonably well interpreted. But let 
the bright actor or actress appear, and what a change was 
wrought—what light, what colour, what fire was imparted to 
the picture! Let genius touch it, and ail at once it was fire. 
Then, indeed, for the first time they seemed to haye a notion of 
the Juliet, the Imogen, the Desdemona, the Portia, the Beatrice, 
and the Rosalind of whom Shalkspere dreamed, and enamoured 
generation after generation. Then, indeed, did they seem to have 
seen the true Othello, Hamlet, and Macbeth, whom Shakspere 
had present in his mind’s eye as he poured their thoughts and 
emotions into language which not only his own time and his own 
age but all times had recognised to be the noblest expressions of 
human intellect and feeling. He knew not what his friend Tom 
Taylor thought, but he thought he must have been somewhat 
amused when one of their most liberal-minded bishops expressed 
himself on a late occasion with some surprise, founded on his 
actual contact with two or three Tintingalatie’ ornaments of the 
stage, that they were gentlemen and ladies. Ile would have had 
more occasion to be surprised had he found that such actors 
and actresses were not gentlemen and ladies. Ife did not 
speak of great natural gifts which were peculiar to no class— 
he did not speak of the unborn nobleness, the fixe sensibilities, 
the refinement, and the taste, without which no eminence as an 
actor of the higher drama was ever yet attained, but he asked 
them to think of the studies which engage the attention of the 
great histrionic artists. Did they believe he could do that 
unless his own soul was in full sympathy with what he 
had expressed? What made men poets made him an actor, they 
wrote their poetry in words, and he stamped his upon the minds 
of his audience. The actor to be great must live in the atmosphere 
of culture and refinement. Yet they had recently heard another 
Churchman denouncing the vocation of the actor as having been 
at all times branded with infamy. Yes, branded by bigotry and 
ignorance, although it was to ke regretted that any Churchman 
should remind them that they still lingered here and there within 
their own ranks. When they read those things let them 
remember that Shakspere was an actor, just as Moliere, who 
followed next to him in the ranks of dramatists. Let them 
remember that they loved their art, and, despite the bigots of the 
day, were proud of it. Let them remember that it was to the 
fact of their having been actors that they were indebted for those 
great lessons in humanity and virtue, aye, of religion, which they 
had sent home to men’s hearts through the teaching of the 
stage. Just tecause he thought so highly of the actor's 
art did he feel that something should be done here in Eng- 
land to raise it to its proper level. England, in regard 
to the poetic drama, was the envy of the world, but at the 
present time the actor often failed to do it justice. We saw 
people rush upon the stage without culture, without discipline, 
saithost even personal qualifications, without the rudiments of the 
skill which is necessary even for the lowest walks of the stage. 
The actor’s was the most difficult of all arts, yet it was attacked 
as if, like reading and writing, to use a Dogkerry phrase, “ it 
comes by nature.” But he believed that when the difficulties of 
the actor’s art became more generally acknowledged that the pre- 
tenders would be rebuked by the superior knowledge of their 
audiences, and that actors would then submit to that severe study 
and discipline without which excellence is not to be attained even 
by genius itself. If actors and actresses would do their duty 
to the public, he was sure they would do theirs. If actors and 
actresses would respect themselves and their vocation as did the 
professors of other liberal arts, he felt confident that there was 
still a great future before the British drama. Then also we 
should have,—what we should have,—a stage which should not 
only beguile us of our wearyhours by playfulness and wholesome 
laughter, but should educate the heart and the mind with all 
those nobler thoughts and nobler cares which it is the peculiar 
province of the poetic drama to inspire, 
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different times in our social history.”"—Public Opinion, 

“ Is a most readable yolume,”——Daily Telegraph, ’ 
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THE THEATRE. 
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Rorvat ITALIAN OPERA. 
This Evening. 


LA SONNAMBULA. 
Mdlle. Albani; Signor Bagagiolo and 
M. Capoul. 

Thursday next, May 3 (in lieu of the 
subscription for Saturday, August 4), 
Un Barto IN MAscHERA; dile. 
D’Angeri and Signor Gayarré. Friday 
next, May 4, Don Giovanni; Malle. 
Zaré Thalberg and M. Maure]l. Saturday 
rext, May 5, In Fravro Maaico; Mdlle. 
D’Angeri and Signor Pavani. 

The Opera commences at 8.30. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
This Evening. 

IL TROVATORE. 

Mathilde Nandori (her first appearance) 
and Signor Millet Cabero (his first 
—— 

ursday next, May 3, Un Bato IN 

Mascuera; Caroline Salla (her first ap- 

pearance) and Signor Fancelli. Saturday 

next, May 5, La Traviata; Madame 

Christine Nilsson (her first appearance this 

season) and Signor Fancelli. 

The Opera commences at 8.30. 

Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


At 7, 

THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
At 7.45, 
RICHARD IIL, 
Shakspere’s Historical Play. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Swinbourne, 
Brooke, Bentley, Mead, Beaumont, Lyons, 
Archer, Carton, Pinero, Huntley, Stuart, 
Lowther, Branscombe, Harwood, Collette ; 
Miss Bateman, Miss Pauncefort, Mrs. 
Huntley, and Miss Isabel Bateman. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7.30, 
FOLLOW THE LEADER. 











At 8.15, 
THE PALACE OF TRUTH. 
Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, Herbert, 
Braid, Everill, Clark; Mesdames Chip- 
pendale, Marion Terry, and Annie Lafon- 
taine. 


ReOxAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 

At 6.45, 

THE RENDEZVOUS. 
At 7.30, 
PEEP O’ DAY. 
Messrs. E. Falconer 8. Emery, H. 
Sinclair, McIntyre, &c.; Mesdames Edith 
Stuart and Hudspeth. 


At 10, 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 
Pantomime. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
. THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Manriz 
Witton (Mrs. BANcRoFr). 
At 7.50, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 
Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.winesHeap. 


At 8, 
HUSBAND'S SECRET. 
At 8.30, 
THE LIAR. 
Charles Mathews, Maclean; Miss Litton. 
At 10.15, 
COSY COUPLE. 
C. Mathews, Mr. Young; Mrs, Leigh. 














OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 
At 7, 
A QUIET FAMILY. 
Miss F. Leslie and Mr. H. Jackson. 


At 8, 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 

My. J. Jefferson, Messrs. W. Terris, H. 
Russell, Furtado, Ford, Bentley, Xe. ; 
Mesdames R. Coghlan, L. Buckstone, Pal- 
mer, Phillips, H. Barry Allcroft, &c. 

Concluding with 
SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD. 





OYAL ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. Jonn Woop. 
At 7.30, 
EXTREMES MEET, 
A 


t 8.15, 
THE WANDERING HEIR. 
Messrs. Edmund Leathes, Beveridge, 
Clifford Cooper, Frank Hall, Hamilton, 
Winstanley, Herbert, &c.; Mesdames 
Maria Daly, Pattison, M. Milton, Ada 
Morgan, and Mrs. John Wood. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevi1xr, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 





(jATETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joon Ho.LuinesHeap. 
At 7.15 
MARRIED BACHELOR. 


At 8, 
ARTFUL CARDS. 
Mr. Toole, Mrs. Leigh, Miss L. Wilson ; 
Messrs. Westland, Soutar, and Bishop. 


At 9.80, 
OUR BABES IN THE WOOD, 
Burlesque. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Muir, 
&c.; Messrs. Toole, Royce, Bishop, &c. 





RoOxvaL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE DOWAGER. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon; 
Misses F. Hughes, Wilson, and Ada Swan- 
borough. 

BABES AND BEETLES, 
Comedy. 

Messrs. John 8. Clarke, Grahame, Turner, 
and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames L. Venne 
and Turner. And 

TRIAL BY JURY. 

Messrs. Cox, Leitch, Marius, &c.; Miss 

Venn, &e. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 


At 7.30, 

A SILENT WOMAN, 
At 8, 
PERCY. 
Concluding with 
VESTA’S TEMPLE. 

Messrs. Towne, Cates, Langford, Gray, 
mg Wingrove, Palmer, and W. J. 
Hill; Mesdames Murielle, Cowle, Nelly 
Clinton, Marlborough, and Lamartine. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kato 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 


Trofession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 


LONDON, W.C. 


MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


ie consequence of difficulties 
. having arisen with regard to the 
a of a bust in the Vestibule of 

rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 
S. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MatTHEws, 
J. Boosey, Joun Murpny, 
J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 
H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED Pacer, 
F. B. CHaiterton, |J. R. Prancné, 
J. S. CLARKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 
J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scort, 
C. Iu. GRUNEISEN, Barry SvuLiivan, 


Joun Hare, Artn’R SWANBOROUGH, 
FrepertcK Hawkins,| THomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toorz, 

David JAMEs, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. Ketty, EpMuND YATES. 





Honorary Treasurer— 
Wittiam Encoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnaty, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 


Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 
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